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PROTECTION OF THE PALESTINE JEWS. 


That the troubles of our unhappy brethren in Syria and Pales- 
tine claim the warm sympathy of every feeling mind, has too 
often been demonstrated to need further illustration. Apart 
from the sacred associations which belong to those regions, the 
commonest impulses of humanity prompt men of all creeds to 
commiserate sufferings endured upon a spot to which, from 
various political and commercial considerations, the public at- 
tention is frequently directed. Nor is it the Jews only, whose 
danger from the anarchy which prevails in Syria, is the 
theme of constant and painful observation. The more pug- 
- nacious habits of the Maronites, the Druses, and the Arabs, 
render them a constant scourge to each other; and every suc- 
cessive mail from the Levant brings new accounts of massacre, 
pillage, and destruction. On the score then of common hu- 
manity, and for the ends of sound policy, the regnant powers 
of Europe must desire the pacification of the eastern shores 
of the Malnehriaeen. This view may appear altogether 
too cold and worldly for those who look anxiously to the ful- 
filment of scripture promise; but even those would betray a 
want of confidence in the all-sufficiency of an Almighty Pro- 
vidence to accomplish His own purpose, in His own time, if 
they were to hold ak their hands from an admitted good, be- 
cause certain circumstances of its accomplishment are not in 
strict accordance with their own particular construction of dis- 
puted prophecies. If the proposition to the Jews were to 
assemble in masses, and to go up against Jerusalem before the 
Messiah’s coming; or if it were contemplated fo interfere in 
any particular with those who are not either already settled in 

alestine, or anxious usefully to emigrate thither, then might 
We anticipate, not merely indifference on the part of European 
Jews to any scheme for organizing their brethren in Palestine, 
ut even an active resistance to it. But already are plans on 
loot for the amelioration of the sad condition of those now 
settled there ;—-witness the Montefiore Dispensary, the projected 
hospital, the suggested industrial schools, and the rumoured 

orts to introduce trades into Jerusalem. Already are the 
Jewish inhabitants ot the Holy cities dependent on the pre- 
carious bounty of their pious-minded brethren throughout the 
world; and despite the discomforts, the privations, and even 
the dangers of those who venture thither, the stream of emi- 


stants is constantly pouring in, and, according to all accounts, 


will continue to flow in ;*—God knows, not because of any 
encouragement to do so held out by their wealthier or more 
influential brethren at ease in Europe! Shall it be said, to the 
eternal disgrace. of our nation at large, that we permitted our Pa- 
lestine brethren to starve, while our whole energies were directed 
to the contest for some petty local privilege!—that we looked 
on, unconcerned, at the schemes for promoting apostacy among 
our kindred, while each of us was occupied in striving to get rid of 
some constraint upon the pursuit of his own private advantage ! 
We dare not do so, were it but for the sake of that Very public 
opinion which is our reliance for the ends we now seek, even 
though we dared to disregard every more sacred consideration ! 
If, then, Palestine is not to be a great pauper asylum for the op- 
pressed and the destitute from every Jewry in existence—an 
asylum which we must still support, despite ourselyes—it 1s our 
duty, it is our interest, to promote any rational and practical 
scheme for enabling the residents and immigrants in Palestine, 
to rely upon their own exertions, and to profit by them; to be- 


~come an honor, instead of a reproach to us.t 


We are prompted to these observations now, by the receipt 
of a pamphlet on the “ Zranquillization of Syria and the 
East,” by Lieut. Col. George Gawler, . M.R.G.S., late 
Governor and resident Commissioner of South Australia. It ts 
perhaps necessary to offer somewhat of explanation, although 
not of apology, for this prominent advocacy of a Gentile aux- 
iliary in what is so essentially a Jewish question. We have 
too frequently discussed the proper limits of Gentile assistance, 


* The returns which Sir Moses Montefiore procured in 1839, made the 
Jewish population of Jerusalem amount to 7000 souls; Mr. Asher Samp- 
son, a recent traveller, (see Voice of Jacob, 1\th April last,) makes the 
present number no less than 15,900. A letter from Warder Cresson, Esq., 
U. S. Consul at Jerusalem, published in the American Conversionist 
‘¢ Jewish Chronicle,"’ states :—‘* The Jews are coming from Africa, Russia, 
Prussia, Germany, Poland, Morocco, &c. ‘There were 80 or 100 that 
came in the English steamer Iberia, to Jaffa, when [ came in her, on their 
way to Jerusalem, and about 200 have arrived since from Constantinople.’’ 


+ ‘‘ I have treated several cases of erysipelas during the last three weeks ; 
the first case began in a house which faces the place where all the animals 
are slaughtered. When I[ was in the house, and more especially when I 
went to the window, the smell which came from the place of slaughter was 
really dreadful. It is no wonder that fevers, erysipelas, and other diseases 
should prevail amongst the poor Jews ;—nay, the greatest wonder is that 
they are ever well. You can have no idea what wretched places these 
poor creatures live in; and worse than all, many of them are half starved.” 
—Monthly Report from the Conversionist Hospital at Jerusalem, 
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too consistently repudiated incompatible Gentile interference, | 
to need a renewed exposition of the reasons wherefore—having - 
those due and suitable guarantees which may be consistently | 
demanded, and with equal consistency conceded—we would ac- | 
cept the co-operation of others in a needful work, not likely to 

be accomplished without it. The conscientious Christian, | 
like the religious minded Jew, looks to the fulfilment of certain | 
scripture promises; his whole existence is imbued with the 
desire to aid their fulfilment ;—is it not then expedient, wise, 
philanthropic, nay, even necessary and God-serving, to permit | 
and, if desired, to instruct our Gentile brother to avoid sin, and to ) 
earn a blessing, in his mode of striving for the accomplishment 

of a common end, for the realization of a common hope? If 
there were even no grace in affording the opportunities for 
meritorious labour to those who pant for them, there would 
still be sound worldly wisdom in opening out a safe channel for 
those activities which, as they cannot and will not be repressed, | 
must otherwise operate injuriously to all concerned.* 

And our Christian readers; are they not learning day by 
day the folly, the fruitlessness, and even the crime, of support- 
ing anti-scriptural, and, as it has often been proved, anti-Chris- 
tian schemes for apostatizing and Gentilizing the ‘‘ peculiar 
people?” Will they not rather accept the concurrence, and 
even the cheerful co-operation of that people, for the national 
and practical accomplishment of what is confessedly a needful 
preliminary to that mission for which we all pray, as the means 
of converting whomscever shall prove wrong, to the light of truth | 
and uniformity ? We say, let each, meanwhile, hope on as he sees" 
warrant to hope; but let neither disturb the harmony of a good | 
work by obtruding ‘ questions at issue,” which history, reason, | 
and prophecy, all teach, can only be conclusively resolved at 
the set time. 

We have insensibly digressed to the sectarian or party views 
of the question ; digressed, we say, because they are, and may | 
consistently be, collateral only. Would that we mnght as readily 
dismiss them, and the controversies which defeat them, from 
all unseasonable discussion between Jew and Gentile, as we now | 
do in returning to the canvass of Col. Gawler’s proposals. 
We do not doubt that he is a conscientious Christian, and 
would trust him none the less for that, if he as consistently keep — 
in abeyance our mutual differenees of opinion in the develop- 
ment of his plans, as he has done in the exposition of them. 
In this respect, Col. G. has manifest advantages over those 
who have gone before him. He proceeds on the political and 
humane aspects of the case, and understands both. He is 
neither fanatic nor visionary; for he brings to bear his expe- | 
rience as a colonial governor, and a colonization commissioner ; | 
and he presents business-like estimates within the apprehension 
and compass of those to whom he appeals.t These remarks will 
by no means be understood as an adherence to the precise plans of | 
Col. G—on the contrary, there are some points which, in our 
humble judgment lit might be necessary to modify—but we do 
not hesitate to eflffm for the gallant Colonel’s proposals the 
patient consideration of our readers of that particular class 
which might assist a useful development of them. 

The pamphlet before us is entitled :— | 

** Tranquillization of Syria and the East. Observations and practical 
suggestions in furtherance of the establishment of Jewish Colonies in 
Palestine ;—the most sober and sensible remedy for the miseries of Asiatic 
Turkey.”’ Published by Boones, New Bond Street. 

Our limits restrict us to but few quotations, and they there- 
fore convey but an inadequate notion of the plans of Col. G. 
He appears to have been a careful reader of the Voice of 
Jacob, and the aggregate of proofs which he adduces—espe- 
cially from our news aad correspondence items—that the Jews 


* It is almost demonstrable, that tens of thousands per annum, now 
squandered in vain efforts to Gentilize the still scattered Jews, would, at 
the formal demand of those Jews, be given towards the gathering of a 
remnant of them “ to wait and to pray in the Holy Land.” 


+ We intend nothing disrespectful to the Revs, Messrs. Crybbace, 
Bradshaw, and others, by these remarks; we have no grounds for im- 
peaching the purity of their respective intentions; but, for reasons which 
we have long since publicly expressed, and in reference to the former gen- 
tileman especially, we must continue to decline, and advise others to de- 
cline, any discussion of such schemes, so propounded. 


principles of the highest order. 
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in various parts of the world are already prepared favors 
entertain such propositions as those he pub 

what a more careless observer would have 
pamphlet opens thus :— 

“During the comparatively short period of the last 
an immense change has taken place in the condition of 
people. Through the seventeen preceding centurie 
them who were not violently swept from existence, 
bent into the dust, before the most fearfal and continuing hurrie; 
of human animosities, that ever fell upon any portion of — 
species. ‘Though possessing as a race, in an extraordinary de nt 
the qualities of courage and endurance; their spirit, aj length 
sunk under their “pes afflictions. They gave up almost wholly 
the pursuits which especially elevate man among his felloy. 
ceased to remonstrate against oppression, and seemed generally 
contented with the privilege of being allowed to live. . 

“How different is the present aspect of civilized nations in 
regard to them! The storm of oppression has almost wholly 
passed away. Men of worth and education throughout the world 
now look upon this extraordinary people with respect and interes, 
The civil disabilities that weighed them down, are almost ever, 
where removed, or are rapidly removing; while the Jews, rising 
again to life and vigour, are eagerly entering upon those research 
in the different branches of human knowledge for which they 
were once distinguished; and, as individuals, are taking rank and 
station among their fellow-men, according to the common grada- 
tions of society.”’ 


After speaking of the commercial importance of Palestine. 
and the fact of its desolation, announced as more terrible by 
every mail, he says :— 

“Under such circumstances, in this nation of Great Britaiy. 


which Divine Providence has remarkably constituted as an instru- 
ment of welfare to the world; the question may well be forcing 


bly t 
lishes, is 


any idea of. “The 


fifty years, 
the Jewish 
8, those of 
Were at least 


itself upon the minds of reflecting men—1s there no preventire for 
this torrent of evil ? 
_most naturally to follow. 


And to this inquiry the answer would seem 
Replenish the deserted towns and fields 


of Palestine with the energetic people, whose warmest affections 
are rooted in the soil. 


The Jews are heirs of moral and socis] 
Those principles are power; and 
it is most accordant with reason and analogy to anticipate, that, 


wrought upon by such a leaven, the indolent, unsocial, disorderly 


mass about them, would, near and far, rapidly assume a consistency 
becoming the best interests of man.” 


Ile contemplates small experimental agricultural colonies, 
such as are recommended in the correspondence which consti- 
tutes the appendix to Lady Montefiore’s Journal.* He claims 
absolute protection for the settlers; and, with respect to the 
presumed willingness of these to accept the boon, he says:— 

“To the most important particular of the last of these clauses— 
the will of the intended settler,—one, at least, of the schemes 
recently advanced, stands in direct opposition. I[t has been 
seriously proposed to form a society for the restoration of the 
Jews to Palestine, of which the main body shall consist exclusively 
of Christians; admitting Jews, indeed, as co-operating auxiliaries, 
but making essential Christianity the basis of the work. Far be 
it from me to attempt to throw even a shadow of disparagement 
on the doctrines of Christianity ; on the sree! ! while desiring 
to maintain them most steadfastly myself, [ could wish to see all 
who bear the name of Christian so hold them also; but to me, It 
is at the same time clear, that to bring about the conclusion in 
question, the colonization of Palestine by Jews, it is of paramount 
importance, that this one grand object should be most vonouranly 
and exclusively upheld, unineumbered by any other consideration. 
Various individuals may hold most conscientiously their os 
differing private motives, while they work, in one body, honourably 
and harmoniously to one great public end. Instead of Christians 
becoming the lords of the undertaking, and Jews mere os-operne 
auxiliaries, it is essential towards success, that, in a united pub . 
effort, Jews and Christians should stand on most uninvidious ane 
amicable terms. 

“On any other principle, ¢he will of the proposed seliler 
be wanting. No members of the Jewish persuasion, worth s . 
to Palestine, would accept the boon so tauntingly proffered. = 
cannot, if we would, force them into colonization as oenvee™ oa 
the moving agency of compulsory obligation, and must there 
carefully consult their feelings as well as our own desires. 


_ We cannot attempt to transcribe the details of the aeyer 

it is enough for us to illustrate the competency and 

of the propounder. 
* Vide ‘ Voice of Jacob,” Nos. 74, 75, and 76. 
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« Every nation upon the earth which has participated in the 
rsecutions of the Jewish people, owes to that people in return, 
a heavy debt of retribution ; and, every civilized nation, including 
every individual in it, be his particular creed what it may, which 
has received from the Jews, as a source, 
owes to those Jews in return an unspeakably heavy debt 


of grateful 
acknowledgment. ‘These are plain, gratefu 


intelligible conclusions; which 


its principles of religion, | 
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no man can reject, who duly appreciates either the gross injustice | 


of persecution, or the inestimable value of religion. If then, an 
opportunity 1s now before us of rendering to Jews an acceptable 
service, im addition also be it remembered to this important duty 
of rescuing the East from appalling degradation—why should not 
the first instalment of these debts be paid? Why should not 


civilized nations, now, come forward to contribute the comparatively | 
very small expenses required for the formation of Jewish colonies | 


in Palestine ? Sie 

“Upon Great Britain, in particular, the claims of the Jews and 
of the Kast, are immense. She once performed no small part in 
the persecutions with which the former were visited. One of her 
own popular writers stands forward to record against her in the 
following expressive terms, the sum of her national participation :— 

«*Saxon, Dane, and Briton, however adverse the races were to 
each other, contended which should look with the greatest detesta- 
tion upon a people,—the Jews, whom it was accounted a point of 
religion to hate, to revile, to despise, to plunder, and to persecute. 
—'they were alike detested by the credulous and prejudiced vulgar, 
and persecuted by the greedy and rapacious nobility.’ ” 


The gallant author indulges in reflections on the wealth and 
power of our native Britain, and on the vice and misery which 
are rife notwithstanding. These reflections belong less to our 
particular interest in the subject, than do those passages we 
have already quoted ; and yet, we feel too much concerned in 
the well-being and well-doing of our country, to escape being 
struck by the eloquent truths of the following passages ; and with 
them we close our extracts. 


“ Beneficial wealth is as much a matter of opinion as of gold 
and silver. In a commercial community, the acquisition of riches 
increases the appetite for them. Avarice and dishonesty were 
prominent failings in Tyre, and her offspring and heiress Carthage, 
the great marts of the ancient world. With the gain of wealth, 
dry calculations force out the finer feelings and nobler principles, 
and a grinding system comes gradually into repute. ‘lhe public 
instil it into their representatives, these urge it upon the govern- 
ment, and the government forces it upon the various wide-spread 
ramifications of the executive. The example of the government 
and its numerous functionaries, and the arguments used in the 
legislature, promote its adoption by the little private rulerships of 
ihe nation, agricultural, trading, manufacturing, and domestic ; 
and so it returns, in unabated energy, upon the public which gave 
it birth. Thus, society becomes a kind of perpetual mechanical 
rotatory serew—cold as the metals of which inanimate screws are 
made, in which every man acting, and. acted upon, is ground down 
into his smallest possible dimensions of advantages and comforts. 

“From such causes, the misery in our population may spring— 
the grinding may be much too fine, and we may be swerving into 
the vices of our ancient commercial precedents. As in the story 
of Midas, gold may indeed be produced by the touch, but from 
the freezing coldness of that touch, it and starvation increase 
together. In such circumstances, the moral alchymy which by the 
diffusion FA the spirit of liberality through a population, transmules 
gold into bread, 28 infinitely more admirable, honourable, and useful 
than its converse, the touch of Midas. Such alchymy, be 1t re- 
membered, Jews first taught us, in the truly golden precept, ‘ thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ; and surely to no people upon 
earth do we more deeply owe the exercise of it in return for the 
instruction ;—an exercise too which could not fail to be reflected 
back in a flood of advantages to our own community. We need 
not go far for an instance in which exertions for the mitigation of 
suflerings abroad, produced a most salutary effusion of the spirit 
of benevolence at home—the subject of negro emancipation will 
supply it.” | 


Religious Meditations suggested by the Haftorohs. 


No. 21. pap ’p maw Ist Samuel xi. 14, to xii. 22. 


It is the disposition of ordinary men, on their acquisition of 
power or influence, to have too much regard to the immediate 
advantages so to be obtained or conferred, to the popularity 
and repute meanwhile to be won. It is a safer wisdom, a more 
consistent piety, to look to the end even at the beginning; to 
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have constantly in mind the hour when the opportunity will 
have passed away, the trust be rendered up, and the account 
be required at the hands that have incurred the responsibility. 
The Haftorah before us, presenis one of the most striking and 
instructive instances of a trust honorably rendered up, which 
sacred history affords. The venerable Haass after having 
judged Israel for a long term of years, aud grown old in the 
service, was required to instail another in the authority which 
he had exercised. The appeal which he then addressed to the 
assembled people, standing in all the dignity of conscious in- 
nocence before them, is a model of eloquent simplicity :— 


_‘* Behold, here lam: witness against me before the Lord, and before 
his anointed; whose ox have I taken? or whose’ ass have I taken? or 
whom have [ defrauded ? whom have I oppressed? or of whose hand have 
I received any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith? and I will restore it 
you. And they said, Thou hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed us, 
neither hast thou taken ought of any man’s hand. And he said unto them, 
Che Lord is witness against you, and his anointed is witness this day, 
that ye have not found aught in my hand. And they answered, He is 


witness.”’ 

It was at his mouth that they had received the law in its 
adaptation to their own immediate guidance ; and yet was he 
there to challenge the whole community to cite a single in- 
stance in which he had expounded it to his personal protit. It 
was his guidance which they had sought in times of danger 
and difficulty ; and yet was he able to defy all men to adduce 
any instance in which the true interests of his charge had not 
been his sole care. It was his influence which had prevailed 
in Israel, and all men had been willing to dispose him favor- 
ably to their own objects; yet was he there to deny his 
acceptance of aught from any man’s hand. The ennobling 
consciousness of that hour, must have far outweighed the sense 
of elevation which had for years pertained to his office ; it was 
a blessed balm for his remaining years, a sure promise of that 
reward in eternity which is reserved for the faithful servant of 
his God, Who that can understand and sympathize with what 
must have been the feelings of Samuel in. that hour, but must 
PE Is with the Gentile Seer.—‘‘ May my end be like unto 
11s,” 

But was it only in that hour that the faithful minister en- 
joyed the consolations of duty fulfilled? It is written in 
our law, that the labourer shall not be kept waiting for his 
hire; and the All-righteous Author of that bleesed code would 
certainly not permit zeal in His own service to go unrewarded 
until the end of the labourer’s life. ‘True, Samuel had an ardu- 
ous, a difficult, and a thankless office, so far as those benefitted 
were concerned; for he was deemed too prone to rebuke the desire 
of the people to imitate the ways of the nations round about them, 
—their anxiety ‘* to walk in the statutes of the Gentiles,”’ even as 
Israel has been seduced to do in all ages. Had the man of 
God no foretaste of the blessings in store for him? Amid the 
stubbornness and the obstacles which were opposed to his 
ministry, was there nothing vouchsafed to sustain his constancy, 
to give assurance that his service was accepted, his labour 
blessed 2? Yes, there was that consciousness of right which the 
All-Merciful Providence has implanted in the heart of man; 
that sense of God’s approval within, that is, as it were, the 
attestation of God’s image in which man is made. Samuel 
spent his life in the confidence that he was striving for the 
glory of Heaven, already reflected on his meditations, on his 
communings in the sanctuary; he felt also that he was advanc. 
ing the true welfare of his people, and that they too would 
know it in the end. Who is there, entrusted with the oppor- 
tunity so to employ life, who will not join in the aspiration 
already referred to—‘t May my end be like unto his!” 

The misconceptions to which public men are exposed, are as 
trials of their constancy ; and they who covet the realization of 
present applause more than the prospects of ultimate justification, 
the cheers of the many more than the still small echo of a higher 
approval, are unsafe as guides now, and self convicted of treason 
hereafter. Alas for the folly, for the shortsightedness, which, 
in the career of a sacred duty, can see success only in the world’s 
acceptation of the term! It is a wiser ambition rather to be 
sustained from within, than to be merely propped up from 
without. It is more consonant with duty to serve a community 
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flattering its faults or concealitig its dangers; for popularity is 
often ill-won in proportion as it is easily won, and he has but an 
unstable claim upon the respect of others, who can become 
mdifferent to his own. 


Every man who has sacrificed, in singleness of purpose, for 


the glory of God and the weal of Israel, will persevere while 


strength and opportunity are vouchsafed him, not necessarily 
regardless of the she because he is always intent upon the 
end. And if he shall faint in the heat of the day with a labour 
beyond his powers, or if, in the visitations of Providence, decay 
shall overtake him, and another and a fitter man shall be called 
to do the work for which he is inadequate, then will he stand 
before God and before his chosen one, in that day, and he will 
demand,—W hose vocation he has unlawfully assumed ?—whom 
has he injured ?—what has he betrayed ?—of whom has he ac- 
cepted a bribe ?—and what duty has he neglected to perform? so 
that it may be told him, and he may make reparation. If he 
have indeed striven for that hour, then he will not triumph so 
much in his own vindication, as in the light which shall come 
to those he has loved so well; for they will be able to see truth, 
and be just. Then, be his course either to obscurity or to the 
tomb, he will go on his way rejoicing. 

In meditations upon scripture themes, it often happens that 
the most exalted models are held up for the aspirations of the 
humblest and the meanest. It is lawful to aim high, however 
little may be claimed or rh i and even Samuel was ac- 
cepted, a mere infant, at the hands of his pious mother, when 
she prayed :— 


‘* He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and lifteth up the beggar from 
the dunghill, to set them among ere and to make them inherit the 
throne of glory: for the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s, and he hath 


set the world upon them.” 

A still higher, indeed the highest warrant, for aspiring to 
the model of supreme excellence, is afforded NY the received 
exposition of ‘‘ walking with God;” it is “* Even as He is 
merciful be thou merciful; as He is gracious be thou gra- 
cious, &c.” 

Then let no true son of God’s covenant hold back a hand 
from His labour when it is to be wrought; for if his own 
powers be too feeble to effect much, he may yet be privileged 
to clear the path for another and a stronger man; seeing that 
when the work needs to be done, there never has been and 
never shall be wanting a fit person to accomplish it. Of this 
we are again reminded by the words addressed to Israel by the 
prophet, at the close of the Haftorah. 


“For the Lord will not forsake his people for his great name’s sake : 
because it hath pleased the Lord to make you his people.” 

It is a Just confidence in this gracious assurance, which will 
be the consolation and support of every faithful labourer for 
__ the good of that people, even though his labour be not immedi- 
ately successful for the end in view; even though the toil and the 
difficulty have been encountered in the midst of those who have 
mocked at the one, and aggravated the other; and even though 
sacrifice upon sacrifice have served only to prepare the way for 
some one whose lot it shall be to come after, to consolidate the 
work, and be called to that leadership for which all that has 
gone before is but a smoothening of the path. The faithful 


labourer will rejoice at this, even as Samuel did, for the cause‘ 
will have been advanced, and there will remain the conscious-” 
ness of having been privileged to advance it, although the rank, | 
the dignity, and the power, will more fitly pertain to him that 


is stronger, and that is consecrated to the charge. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Great Synagogue Chambers, June 24, 1845. 
Sir,—I beg to inform you that the installation of the Rev. 
Dr. N. M. Adler, as Chief Rabbi of the Jews of the British 
Empire, will take place in the Great Synagogue, on Wednesday, 

the 9th July, instead of Thursday, the 10th July next. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Sugon 

To the Editor of the Voice of Jacob, Secretary. 
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despite itself, than to be seduced by the lust of its favor, into’ 


\ “*In organizing the society, it is proposed to a 


It will be observed from the foregoing announce 
the day fixed for this ceremony, has, since then, bee 
The preparations appear to be sufficiently advanced to 
the appointed day being anticipated ; the scaffolding is alread 
taken down, and the whole interior of the synagogue presents 
an appearance as if newly — althoug only cleaned. a 
fact much to the credit of Mr. Hyams, who contracts foy paint 
ing and decorating the sacred edifice. The interest excited s 
the coming event appears to be very great, and the honora 
officers, although very courteously disposed, have found them 
selves altogether unable to meet the demand for seats. ; 

We find much good taste in the rumoured invitation of the 
honorary officers of the Bevis Marks (Sephardim) Synagogue 
considering that the majority of its Board of Elders declined to 
take that direct part in this election, which, in common with 
other synagogues, that of Bevis Marks was invited to do, . 

Our next issue will supply full particulars of the installation 
not so much for the gratification of a passing curiosity, as for ‘ 
record of the proceedings connected with an event, from which 
we hope to date an epoch of increased prosperity for our ow 
religious interests, and those of all connected with us, throughout 
the wide territory to which British connexions extend. 


ment, that 
n changed, 


admit of 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institution, 
Sussex Hall, 30th June, 5605. 
Sirn,—The Times of Friday last contained an Advertisement 


of a Concert at Sussex Hall, on that evening, This was an 


error on the part of some one in the Zimes advertising office, 
as the Concert thus announced, had taken place on the evening 
previously to the advertisement appearing. The advertisement 
was to have appeared in Thursday’s paper, but by mistake was 
delayed till Friday’s publication ; and containing the words 
‘¢ at Sussex Hall this evening,’’ occasioned a wrong impression. 
Fearful that if this were not explained, it might be thought 
this Hall was let on the Sabbath, I am desired to state the fact, 
that Sussex Hall is never let on Friday evenings ; nor, (during 
the summer months,) on Saturday evenings. 
I am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 
HENRY A. PHILIPS, 
To the Editor of 


Secretary. 
The Voice of Jacob.” 


Sussex Hall.—A concert given by the Messrs. Kantrowitz, 
in the theatre of this Institution, on the 23rd instant, wasa 
rich treat; the number and quality of the professional auxiliaries 
who came down for the occasion, rendered this certainly one ol 
the best concerts ever given at this end of the town. It was 
the more interesting from the fact, that all the most eminent 
artists were either , Tan or of Jewish extraction. The enter- 
prize of the beneficiares deserves well of our musical public. — 


Liverpool.— A Society is now in process of formation in this 
town, ‘for the suppression of Mendicancy, and the more effec- 
tual relief of deserving itinerant poor.’ ‘The mode by which 
it is proposed to effectuate these most desirable objects, and 
the aim of the projectors, will be best explained by the sub- 
joined extract from the printed address, which has been for- 
warded to every resident member of our community ;— 
point a Relieving 
Committee, who, with the assistance of a paid Secretary, shall “a | 
vestigate every claim, and apportion relief commensurate ge C 
merit of each case. Irrespective of this, their endeavours W! 
strenuously directed to place before the applicants such power c 
inducements us may lead the habitually idle and vicious to “em 
those practises which now impair their energies, and, by ~ . 
medial means of small loans, and judicious sympathy and a 4 
cause them, instead of being a burden and discredit, to beco “a 
useful members of society, and enable them to obtain their ° 
livelihood by honourable and industrial pursuits.’ 


“The Provisional Committee—which, it may be added, oe, | 
proof of the total relegation of all party feeling on this ~ : dy 
18 composed of members of both congregations—has 4 


received promises of very liberal support in this undertaking, 


and there is no doubt that the necessary funds will be rec!’ 


obtained; and the society speedily be in course of practt 
operation.” 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
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Introduction of Manufactures into the Holy Land. 


We bave just received a highly interesting communication from 
Mr. Rosenthal, a resident of Jerusalem, whose mission to Lan- 
cashire, together with two other inhabitants of Jerusalem, was 
noticed in our last number. His letter is dated from Preston, 
and details the progress made by the party in the art of weaving 
after the modern improvements. It will be remembered, that 
Mr. R. has already published his opinions upon the practica- 
bility and advantage of introducing the textile manufactures 
among the unemployed Jewish inhabitants of Palestine, as a 
means of self-dependence and support. That he is a man 
of observation and judgment, may reasonably be inferred 
from the manner in which his views were propounded in the 
columns of the Orient. One of his colleagues* is a son of 
Rabbi Israel Drucker, a man whose indomitable energy was 
sufficiently manifested in the publication of books at Zafed, before 
the Montefiore press was set up in Jerusalem; for he actually 


: 
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It is understood that the correspondents, at Jerusalem, of 
Sir Moses Montefiore, have reason to expect another visit from 
him and his estimable lady, soon after the expiration of his 
term of office as High Sheriff of Kent. It will be remembered, 
that he pe a similar visit after his year of service as Sheriff 
of London and Middlesex. We have also heard some con- 
versation as to the probable popularity of a steam excursion, by 
European Jews, to Palestine. The economy of time and ex- 
pense which characterizes modern travelling, has already tempted 
many Christians to make the same voyage; and why should 
wealthy Jews be more indifferent to the interest of those locali- 
ties ? Of course, the awfully disturbed state of Syria and Pales- 
tine, would preclude all chance of such a voyage at present, 
either by Sir Moses Montefiore or by other Jewish tourists. 


~ FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Kingston, Jamaica, May 23.—The newly formed Literary and 


succeeded in cutting and founding his own types, constructing a , Scientific association promises well. The Rev. Sol. Jacobs is its 


sort of press, and binding the works which he issued from it! 
This is an illustration of the enterprize and perseverance which 
are likely to be enlisted, on the spot, in any undertaking for the 
profitable employment of the Palestine Jews. 

Another exemplification of the needful aptitude for the work, 
is aftorded by a very creditably sculptured vase, executed at 
Jerusalem, by Rabbi Mordekhay Schnitzer, with rude tools 
made by the workman himself. It was sent to Sir Moses 
Montefiore, and is now at that gentleman's house. The materials 
for the manufactures contemplated, cotton, silk, and wool, are, 
as is well known, produced in abundance around Jerusalem ; 
and the prospects of advantage in the undertaking are based upon 
the fact, that cotton is now spun and woven in Jerusalem, after 
the most primitive methods; and still there must be something 
to be earned by it. Now there are improved looms to be had in 
the Lancashire districts, which, by manual labour only, will pro- 
duce three or four times as many yards per diem of the coarse 
fabrics used in that region, as the rude looms now at work there 
can do. The power loom of this country, that which is employed 
in the manufacture of the bulk of the calicos which we export, 
of course produces still more, but its general use would require 
the construction of steam engines, or water wheels.. The primi- 
tive mode of spinning at present pursued in Palestine, is of 
course immeasurably inferior to mill spinning; and probably it 
would always prove more advantageous to obtain yarn from 
England, than to spin it upon the spot; indeed, such is found to 
be the case in other cotton producing countries, even those which 
are already far aivciaed in mechanical improvement. The 
parties now at Preston will, however, obtain an insight into the 
economy of spinning machines, at the same time that they learn 
weaving. 

All these considerations are of the highest interest to those who 
desire the welfare of the almost starving population of Pales- 


tine; and we know no terms that are not already hackneyed in 


their 5 geri to Sir Moses Montefiore, in which to charac- 
terize his connexion with this important experiment; for we 
learn from Mr, Rosenthal’s letter, that it is being made wholly 
at Sir Moses’ private expense. The language of grateful ad- 
miration in which our correspondent Ris es to all this, and, in 
his oriental style, describes the generous treatment which he 
and his compatriots have Neaclwad at Sir Moses’ hands, is really 
touching: at some more convenient opportunity they shall 
¢ allowed to speak for themselves. Meanwhile, their obliga- 
tions are confessed in no lukewarm terms towards Dr. Loewe, 
who, (on this, as on so many other occasions, the zealous minis- 
ter of Sir M. Montefiore’s patriotic undertakings, ) took the par- 
ties down to Preston, arranged for their instruction, and secured 

elr comforts there. It is mentioned that, on the discovery of 
an unexpected difficulty, Sir Moses himself started for Preston, 
and was even detained there over the Sabbath, in his anxiety 
to secure the success of this patriotic scheme. Would that 
there were more in Israel like him ! 


* The other is R. Mordekhay, son of R. Abraham Shelomo Salomon, 
= gentleman, whose exertions on behalf of the rebuilding of Rabbi 
chudah Hakhasid’s synagogue, are well known. | 


president, and the first paper has been read by Dr. L. Ashen- 
heim, (on the 20th inst.) as the first of a series on ‘* The proof 
of Divine design, as evinced in the formation of man and other 
animals.” It was exceedingly well received, and deservedly 
so. The meetings for these purposes are to take place fort- 
nightly, and they already promise to be well attended ; for, 
although the number of original members was 40 only, nearly 
double that number have been added to the nomination list, 
and there is every hope that a vigorous institution may be con- 
solidated ere long. ‘The progress of the model institution, in 
the mother country (Sussex Hall), is watched with interest. 


Montego Bay, Jamaica, 21st May.—Under this date, we are 
obliged with additional communications on the progress of our 
brethren in this city. The consecration of the temporary syna- 
gogue was noticed at length in our No, 104; since that cere- 
mony, it has been regularly opened every Sabbath,—but, until 
the Passover, with little edification, because of the want of a 
regular minister. At that festival, however, the congregation 
invited one of their own members, Mr. I. A. H. Bernal to read 
the services; and judging of his Hebrew attainments by his 
esteemed correspondence to our journal, and of his zeal for the 
cause of religion by his acts no less than by his sentiments, 
we may safely congratulate the congregation on their being 
able to obtain such assistance, gratuitously too, in the absence 
of a duly appointed Chazan. it appears that Mr. B. was a 

upil of the late Mr. Hurwitz, and that he is conversant with 
both Minhagim. He has, since Passover, delivered a lecture 
every week, and he rejoices in the fact, that at least one more 
Jew has been induced to conform to the requirements of the 
Sabbath. Mr. B. has likewise established a Sunday school, 
which is well attended by all the children, and he was also to 
open a Monday evening class for religious instruction to adults. 
G. L. Phillips, Esq., Treasurer of the Montego Bay Congrega- 
tion, (a member also of the Island Legislature, and a Magistrate, ) 
was about to sail for England, with full powers to engage a 
Chazan for that synagogue. We gather from our informant, 
that either Minhag will be acceptable, provided that a candidate 
possess the other needful qualifications. ‘The superior salubrity 
of the north side of Jamaica, is especially dwelt upon as an 
inducement to settle there, should any European, competent to 
the duties of the office be dissuaded by the presumed risk 
of the climate. It gives us real pleasure to record the efforts 
of our valued correspondent, to keep alive the religious spirit 
within the sphere of his influence, and we can assure him, 
unaffectedly, that his testimony—that such sympathy and en- 
couragement as we can afford, serve to promote his pious 
labours—is more acceptable to us, than the most costly tribute 
of the ordinary kind possibly could be. 


Secession Movemenis.—The interests involved, are of too 
sacred a character to be treated with levity, and yet it appears 
scarcely possible gravely to discuss the ever shifting pee 
assumed by various German propounders of reforms in Judaism. 
The other day, it was Dr. Creitzenach who was the assailant, 
and Dr. Philippsohn, the champion of the Rabbins, But the 


| 
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Rothschild’s children, and an attendant at the old synagogue 
last pp, to hear the mbgyp read! While Dr. P. himself, em- 
loys a lull in the rather personal contentions carried on 
Gana himself and other members of the last Rabbinical 
meeting, (at Brunswick,) to propose, prior to the next (at 
Frankfort), the abolition of the ow That 
our clever contemporary, with his bitter experience, should 
expect a useful discussion, for Israel at large, of so important 
a question as this, by those gentlemen who are likely to attend 
at Frankfort, is notin our humble opinion worthy of his sagacity. 
Nor are we less surprised to see a scholar like Dr. Geiger, 
wasting his talents on the disquisition of what ought to be 
undertaken by the Frankfort assembly, knowing as he must do, 
that the constituents and adherents of all those functionaries 
who have protested against the former assembly, are already 
prepared to resist whatever may emanate from the forthcoming 
one; and, moreover, that those German Jews who are demanding 
reforms, are either combining for various revolutionary projects 
under that name, or else abusing Dr.G, and his Rev. colleagues 
to boot, because, by declining to admit unlearned laymen to 
their councils, they defeat the notable design of ‘“* Every man 
his own Rabbi.” A certain landed proprietor in Grébing, has 
issued a circular to the Silesian congregations, very coolly 
inviting the co-operation of their members for throwing off 
Rabbinical authority, as he has done—because it interferes 
with ‘‘ Emancipation.” He declares, that he has joined the 
reform associations both at Berlin avd at Breslau, and that if 
the Frankfort meeting will not sufficiently lighten the yoke of 
Jewish requirement, the Berlin synod must do it! This is at 
least plain speaking, and may open the eyes of more cautious 
men. 

The present month's issue of the Conversionist Magazine, 
the so-called ‘‘ Jewish Intelligence,” of the London Society, 
mentions, with interest, various manifestations of sympathy ex- 
hibited towards the ‘‘German Catholic Church,” by the pro- 
moters and advocates of the ‘‘ German Jewish Church.” After 
quoting a few instances of co-operation, and even of pecuniary 
aid, given by these professing Jewish ‘‘ reformers,” to Mr. 
Ronge and his party, the organ above referred to has the 
following extraordinary statement :— 

“It is confidently reported, that members of the Jewish Reform- 
party are in correspondence with the Rev. Mr. Ronge, the leader 
of the ‘German Chatholics,’ with a view to effecting a union of 
these Unitarians and ‘Trinitarians; and that admission into the 
proposed new body is to be through a find of baptism.” 


THE RUSSO-POLISH JEWS; 
With some Reflections on the Happier Position of their English Brethren. 


The most contradictory statements are occasionally published 
concerning the Russo-Polish Jews. According to a report in 
the German (Christian) journals, the Ukase ordering a pro- 
gressive change of garb, is felt as an intolerable hardship; 
while a Jewish correspondent of the Orient, writing from 
Schitomir, praises the measure in the most glowing terms, and 
transcribes with commendation a very severe remonstrance 
addressed, in March last, to the discontented Jews of that place, 
by the Russian Governor. They are accused of bigotry and 
impracticability, and taunted with defeating the benevolent de- 
signs of the Emperor for their civilization and advancement. 
The Governor tells them of the superior enlightenment of their 
brethren in England, France, Prussia, and Germany, and urges 
his auditors to emulate such devotion to science and the arts, 
and by similar means to deserve elevation to offices of trust and 
emolument, Another account relates that, while the Empe- 
ror was at Warsaw, he visited the Jewish hospital, and ex- 
pressed to the managers his satisfaction at its efficiency. Of 
these, one only was not dressed in the Jewish garb. The 
Emperor noticed this one particularly, and commended his 
example to the others; observing, that in five years he should 
command them to adopt the general costume, meanwhile, he 
would ask it of them as a favour. His gracious manner is said 
not to have been without its effect. 
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last issues of Dr. P.’s periodical, just to hand (the All. Zeit. ) 
des Jud.,) represent Dr. C. as becoming an instructor of Baron | 


It is complained that the European papers, 
henge to denounce the threatened deportation 
ews, have not been equally ready to give credit t 
gracious concession of the crown lands, and the other facili; 
afforded them for improving their condition. By the way ti 
complained that the petty local authorities, as usual, throw dif 
ficulties in the way of those Jews who desire to ayail them. 
selves of these privileges; and that a representation on 4h, 
subject is to be made to head quarters. For our own part , 
was always painful enough to repeat the Outcry against the 
Russian government, which our public duty, no less than com. 
mon humanity, required of us; but we have always, despite 
the credulity and the adulation laid to our charge in congo. 
quence, been equally ready to promulgate the more favorable 
reports of the Emperor's clemency and generosity which haye 
reached us, whether through trustworthy private channels or 
by means of the press. In like manner, we hastened to ap. 
nounce the proposed school provision, the concession of agri. 
cultural settlements, and the decree for progressively assimila. 
ting the externals of the Russo-Polish Jews to those of the rog 
of the people. But truth again compels the remark, that the 
probably well-intended measures uiabted by the Emperor 
towards his Jewish subjects, must be too often defeated by the 
absence of a mutual confidence between the governor and 
governed, the want of a faithful expositor between them, and 
the ignorance how to accommodate the most obvious improve. 
ments to the natural prejudices of a class of people so long 
excluded froin all refining influences. Alas! that there should 
be no association of pious and influential European Jews, 
whose national feelings should prompt them to volunteer assist. 
ance in like cases, and whose mediatory offices might be 
acceptable and desirable to all parties. Is it not probable that 
the compulsory assimilation of garb, to be effected, eventually, 
by men whose endeavours have been exerted to convert the 
Jews, might appear to these uninformed and simple-minded 
people, like a cunning device to apostatize them? In Turkey, 
where civilization among the masses is scarcely at a lower level, 
the adoption of the Mussulman garb is an irrevocable conver- 
sion to his creed. Nay, we have heard that in Poland too, a 
Jew’s adoption of the Gentile costume has been scarcely re- 
garded otherwise by his brethren, than as an indication of 
estrangement from the orthodox synagogue! What wonder 
then, that they should mistrust the animus of so sweeping 4 
measure! It was the same with the schools ordered to be 
established by law; for the poor ignorant parents could scarcely 
help confounding them with the conversionist schools, to which 
it is the practice to inveigle their children. All these conside- 
rations compel the reflection, that, granted the recent Ukases 
concerning the Jews emanate from the most genuine benevo- 
lence on the part of their ruler, there is too much reason to 
apprehend the failure of their end, because of the want of some 
extraneous body—such as might be afforded by a few benevolent 
Jews in other countries—to interpret, to reconcile, and to give 
confidence. 
It appears a very common, but by no means a successful ex- 
pedient, for evading the prejudices to which Jews are victims, 
to render less prominent the fact that they are Jews. No 
doubt the duty of the Jew to be conspicuously so—as the public 
attestator to the truth of revelation—may legally be held im 
abeyance when it might endanger Judaism locally, (as for a 
stance the still continued practice of wearing the four-cornere 
fringes under our outer garments instead of, as originally, upo" 
them); and hence it is not only allowable, but, under due 7 
thority even obligatory, to avoid an ostentatious exhibition 0 
our creed. That such concealment should be at all ae 
sary in a country, appears to indicate a very low stale 0) 
ligious cultivation in its people. Nor are the prejudices ¢ 
cated, because they happen not to be so frequently exercis, 


which were 80 
of the frontier 


apie 
In some countries, there is only a due courage, a reason 


self respect, in the determination of a Jew not to disguise 
profession—not to change his own title for “ Israelite, = 
that of his creed for ‘‘ the Mosaic,”—and not to withhold am ‘6. 
protest, when he is an unrecognized auditor of unmet 
proach to his people. The Jew who will not stoop 


| 
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meannesses, Will look to something better than government or 
legislative enactments, in order to become respected and re- 
spectable. It is surely higher, as well as safer ground, to maintain 
that the prejudices against the J ew are continued because he is 
not known ; and that to make himself better known—just as he 
was designed to be, and as he ought to be—is the proper and 
obvious remedy. Unnecessary reserve as to a man's profes- 
sion, Whenever It 1s detected, suggests the notion, that he has 
not a due respect for it himself ;—a notion certain to degrade 
it still more in the estimation of the shrewd observer. He is 
scarcely at heart a Jew, who, instead of feeling it an honour and 
a privilege to be one, is disposed to be ashamed of his lineage 
where that lineage does not, for the time, happen to be popular. 

Our reflections have almost insensibly wandered trom the 
state of Russian-Poland, to that of religious England. This 
was perhaps almost unavoidable from the attempt to illustrate 
the principle, that the occasion to conceal a Jewish profession 
indicates a low state of religious cultivation in the surrounding 
people. This principle appears the more true, that its converse 
18 equally maintainable. Who will fail to recognize the grow- 
ing interest In the Jew, now observable in this country? An 
interest for the sake of his lineage, his destiny, and the sacred 
associations by which his history and prospects are surrounded ; 
an interest which it depends upon himself only, to render com- 
patible with his vocation in all respects ! Look at the necessary 
re-action of this. Our most prominent members are become 
not merely willing to be known as Jews, but, in particular in- 
stances, even proud of their Judaism! Nay, it is even believed, 
that there have been distinctions conferred, principally if not 
exclusively, because the aspirants were Jews! This proposition 
may startle many, but it will at least suggest observation and 
reflection. May it do more! May it prompt us, one and all, 
better to prepare and qualify ourselves for the prominence 
which is lhkely to be more and more forced upon us, whether 
with or without the agency of our own more ambitious members. 


The Expulsion of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, and its 
Consequences to their Brethren. 


The exile of the Jews from Spain and Portugal was an event. 
which, besides its more obvious consequences to themselves, 
exercised a signal influence upon the moral and social state of 
their brethren throughout Europe. There existed then, as 
now, two distinct races of Jews, whose marked characteristics 
must then have been even more conspicuous than in our own 
day. The Spanish and Portuguese Jews differed from their 
German and Polish brethren, not merely in the vernacular 
tongues spoken by them, and in their respective modes of pro- 
nouncing the Hebrew, but also in their habits, pursuits, personal 
appearance, ritual, customs, and literature. The Spanish and 
Portuguese Sosa called Sephardim) Jews, were as supe- 
rior in numbers as they were in intellectual force. Whilst they 
moved in all spheres of society, and displayed considerable 
activity in every pursuit then followed, and in every field of 
knowledge then cultivated, the German and Polish (or Ashke- 
nazim) Jews—hunted about as they were from place to place, 
excluded from nearly every walk of life then deemed honour- 
able, constantly held up to the public hatred or contempt,— 
exhibited the lamentable picture of a race stunted socially and | 
intellectually, if not also physically. To the intellectual height 
to which an author of pr3y33 myn (Teacher of the Perplexed) 
(Duties of the Heart,) and rap (Book 

the Dogmas) had risen, no Ashkenazi could then hope to 
attain. he only field of study which they cultivated with zeal was 


_ that of the Talmud; but even in this, the characteristic difference 


of the two races was perceptible. The latter, cultivated it with 
servile hands and an oppressed spirit; whilst the former, 
stowed upon it the labours of a free and a tranquil mind. 
The latter could not find any thing beyond the compass of the 
almud and its commentaries worth studying; the former found 
much therein, but not every thing. The two races, while yet 
without a close intercourse, exercised but little or no influence 
Upon one another; for since the expulsion of the Jews from 
tance, the connecting link between them had been wholly broken. 


19] 


In this state of things, a sudden catastrophe threw numbers of 
Jews from the west into the east of Europe. These exiles, 
along with their misfortunes, carried their accomplishments, 
their stores of learning, and their literary treasures, offering 
these as a reward for the services rendered to them by their 
perhaps ill-informed, but certainly kind-hearted, Eastern hosts. 
These exiles exercised an influence upon their co-religionists, 
similar to that exerted about the same period by the 
Grecian fugitives, whom the increasing darkness of barba- 
rism, hovering around the walls of Mahometan Constanti- 
nople, had scared into Italy. The hospitality received, was in 
both cases repaid with intellectual treasures. Although the 
Sephardim refugees, wherever they settled, formed separate con- 
gregations, not mixing with the Ashkenazim whom they either 
found already established, or who followed their steps, —disdain- 
ing to hold intercourse with a set of men whom they might 
deem a species of heretics, anda degenerate race—yet a certain 
degree of contact, a certain interchange of ideas, and that 
powerful though silent effect produced by the proximity of high 
examples, had become a necessary consequence of the new state 
of things. Moreover, the barrenness in production now discer- 
nible in the goodly tree, transplanted from the luxurious soil of 
Spain into the less propitious regions of the east and north, 
had not supervened all at once. ‘The Sephardim, inthe 16th and 
17th centuries, were still characterised by their ancient fertility 
of composition; and the printing offices established every 
where during this period, served to disseminate their more 
recent as well as their earlier productions, and thus rendered them 
general throughout these countries. It may be presumed that 
those few Ashkenazim, who about that time were in advance of 
their co-religionists and compatriots, were mdebted for this 
progress to the fluence proceeding from the Pyrenean penin- 
sula. This, at least, is acknowledged with respect to the two 
most distinguished personages that ever appeared among the 
German Jews. Tirz Wessely, whilst at Hamburg, kept him- 
self to the Sephardim congregation there ; and Moses Mendels- 
sohn owed his distorted figure and his first scientific rudiments, 
to the assiduity with which he studied the Moreh Nebuchin, the 
production of Moses son of Maimon the Sephardi, Thus is 
the law of nature—that seclusion is the greatest obstacle to the 
diffusion of civilization, whilst hospitality is its greatest pro- 
moter—once more verified in the fate of'Israel. Nature, offended 
by seclusion, avenges it even from wall-encompassed China, 
down to police-ridden Austria, and inflicts stagnation. Nature, 
gratified by hospitality, rewards it as in the case of Greece— 
that gave a friendly reception to the Egyptian and Phoenician 
fugitive—down to England, that throws open her doors to the 
whole world. Nor was the social and political state of the Ash- 
kenazim Jews less beneficially affected by these new influences. 
The new comers, not bearing the stamp of that oppression, nor 
the concomitant degradation which characterised the resident 
Jews, might not excite by their bearing, which was neither 
abject nor insolent, the contempt or hatred of the Christian 
public. The immigrants, speaking an unknown language, and 
their Jewish features being doubtless somewhat modified, would 
not excite these hostile associations and dark prejudices awakened 
by their resident brethren. Carrying along with them treasures, 
exaggerated perhaps from their being unknown, they held out 
great temptations for a friendly reception. Coming from a 
country at that time envied by one portion of Europe, dreaded 
by another, and abhorred by a still larger portion, probably 
hatred for tyranny, a jealousy of its success, and the desire 
to profit by the folly of an enemy, may have thrown a 
powerful weight into the scale of pity felt for these victims of 
fanaticism, Exiled from a country which, in its fury against every 
species of religious innovation, raged violently against all 
heretics, these fugitives might here and there be received as 
dissenters persecuted by the inquisition; and thus sometimes 
allowed a footing, even in places where their native brethren 
were proscribed, and to acquire privileges denied to the Ashke- 
nazim. These privileges once conceded to the Sephardim, there 
gradually sprang up by their side numerous congregations 
of Ashkenazim to whom the tolerance and consideration 
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enjoyed by the former became to be gradually extended. The 


propriety and decorum with which the religious acts of these 
new comers were conducted, and the learning displayed by 
many of their principal leaders, commanded the respect of the 
sober part of the Christian public, and disposed them to favour 
the endeavours of the Jews for the removal of the obstacles 
which still prevent their settlement in various places; whilst 
the pecuniary resources at their disposal, and the commercial 
advantages likely to attend their settlement, pleaded powerfully 
in their behalf. It may be doubted, whether a deputation of 
Ashkenazim Jews could, at that time, have been able to dispose 
any portion of the English for the re-admission of Jews into 
England: but a deputation, sent by a community of so high 
a standing as was then occupied by that of Amsterdam, 
headed by a man so favourably known in the literary world as 
Manasseh Ben Israel, was at least secure of an attentive hear- 
ing. At all events, it was Sephardim Jews that again reconciled 
the English to the sight of Jews generally, and familiarized 
them with the idea of their re-admission into this empire. 
Thus it was from Holland and England, as from so many step- 
ping stones, that the Jews spread over all those continents and 
islands which have been discovered and settled in modern 
times. The original settlers in the West India islands, in the 
American colonies, and in other parts of the world, were nearly 
all Sephardim Jews. Their communities are now outnumbered 
by their Ashkenazim brethren ; but it was the enterprize and 
resources of the former which led the way, even as they had 
done into England, until the steady plodding industry of their 
Ashkenazim brethren, who followed in the wake, has eventually 
more than emulated that of their leaders; so that most of their 
distinctive characteristics, as they originally existed, are now 
little more than historical reminiscences; and, in this country 
at least, both bodies deserve equally well the high consideration 
accorded to them as Jews; i wr such is the progress of fusion 
between the two races in this region, that there are already a great 
number not even conscious of any line of demarcation. A 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondence, books for review, &c., should be addressed to, No. 27, 
Camomile Street, City. Several instances of delay have recently occurred, 
from a want of conformity with this original request. 


Mr. Thomas G. Gibbs, needs only to refer back to the file of The Voice 
of Jacob, to find most of his enquiries properly solved, and authentic 
sources of information indicated for the rest, eeser’s ‘‘ Jews and the 
Mosaic Law,” and Juhlson’s “ Elements of the Jewish religion,’ both 
published at No. 42, Fore Street, will also supply the required information. 


Mr. J. Harts views, as to private prayer, are creditable to his piety, 
but scarcely suited for publication. 


Bokhara.—An account of the Jews in this and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, is prepared for next number. | 


‘“* Want of Union.’’— Mr. Solis’ very acceptable paper, under this title, 
is unwillingly deferred for want of room. 


New York.—Our correspondent’s letter has been received, and shall be 
noticed without delay. 


We have two or three reviews in hand, which we are however com- 
pelled to postpone to another opportunity. 


The Marriage Act.—We are prepared to publish, if necessary, the 
clauses of this act, our employment of the precise terms of which, in their 
technical and legal bearing only, has been artfully misrepresented as con- 
veying a moral and personal imputation! It had seemed to us, that our 
assailants were content to let the matter drop; and we were glad of it, for 
we desire peace, and just now especially so. But, as we had studiously 
avoided giving them another pretext for fastening a quarrel on us, they have 
been fain to remount their last stalking horse of fictitious grievance, faute 
de mieuw. ‘They however, admit, that the readers of the Voice of Jacob 
‘* will believe anything ’’—on its editor’s deliberate assertion; and there- 
fore, we presume, something better will be required than anonymous and 
ambiguous declarations, however ingeniously constructed, before confi- 
dence can be withdrawn from us. € say again, give us attested proof 
that an injustice has been done, and none will be more anxious than we 


to repair it; but we will not bandy words with a cryptonymous skirmisher 
who evades the real points at issue. 


Died. 
On the 23rd June, at his residence, Hamilton Square, Woodside, Ches- 


hire, Lewis Franklin, Esq., in his 69th year, deeply lamented by his 
family and numerous friends. : 


Farivar, Jury, 4, 1845. 
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Just Published, 8vo. stitched, price 1s. 6d, 


By an 
London :—D. Nutt, 158, Fleet Street. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 
RANQUILLIZATION of SYRIA and the EAST.—Obgor. 


vations and Practical Suggestions in Furtherance of the Estabjis 
Jewish Colonies in Palestine, the most Suber and Sensible Remedy for the Miseries 
of Asiatic Turkey. By Lieut. Col. George Gawler, K.H., M.R.G.S., late Governor 
and Resident Commissioner of South Australia. T. and W. Boone, publishers, 99 
New Bond Street. 


‘** The population of Syria is reduced to a tithe of what the soil could 
maintain.”"’—Mr. Consul Moore, Parl. Report on Syria, 1840, 


hment of 


abundantly 


: On the 8th inst., will be Published, price 5s. 6d., Post 8vo., 
FYXWELVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


on the Bible; intended principally for the use of Schools and Young Persons, 
by M. H. and I. H. Myers. To be had of Longman, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
Paternoster Row ; or of the Authors, 15, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, and Temple 
Cottage, Ramsgate. 


TOVEL PUBLICATION.—Early in September next will 


be published, the ‘* Illuminated Hebrew Calendar,’’ for the year 5606; 
Printed in gold, and 12 different colours, from an original design by Mr. De Lara, 
dedicated by permission to Sir Moses Montefiore, F. R.S8. Proofs 7s. 6d., prints 
5s,— Also the ‘* Ten Commandments,”’ illuminated in the style of the 14th Century, 
by the same Artist, dedicated by permission to Lady Montefiore. The same sub. 
ject in the Hebrew text forming a companion to the above, dedicated by permission 
to Hananel de Castro, Esq. Proofs 5s., prints 3s. 6d.—The design of the “ Calen- 
dar,’’ will on Monday next, be exhibited (by permission of the Managing Com- 
mittee), in the Reading Room of Sussex Hall, when Subscribers can enter their 
names in the Subscriber’s list, or at the office, 16, St. Swithin’s Lane, City. © 


ESSONS IN DRESS MAKING and MILLINERY.— 


Years of Apprenticeship, reduced to a few days’ practice.—To the Heads of 


Jewish families. By a series of systematic lessons, Ladies are rendered perfect 
Milliners and Dress Makers in Fourteen Days. 


The advertiser undertakes to render any Lady of ordinary capacity fully com- 
petent to enter into business, take a situation, or to superintend her own Dresses auc 
Millinery in the above incredibly short time. Reference to pupils of the first re- 
spectability. Pupils from a distance can be accommodated with every domestic 
comfort in a highly respectable Jewish family, at whose residence the lessons ar 
given. 

Terms :—Instruction, Board and Lodging, Fourteen Days, for One Pupil, Tes 
Guineas: Ditto for Two Pupils, Fifteen Guineas. 


Pupils will have the advantage of a delightful Marine Residence, Sea Bathing, Xe. 


at a short distance from town. For Cards of address apply to Mrs. Torras, |, 
Savage Gardens, Tower Hill. 


a for the Manchester Congregation, whose 
age must not exceed forty. Salary £100 per annum. Testimonials te 
be addressed to Mr. Joel Casper, Shudehill, Manchester. 
\y ANTED, a Jewish Governess, to instruct Two Young 
Ladies in the usual branches of English education, Needlework, French 
and Music. A person experienced in tuition is required.—Apply between the 
hours of Eleven and One o’Clock, at No. 2, Montague Place, Russell Square. 
Wy ANTED. by a person of the Jewish persuasion, who is 
desirous of leaving home, a Situation as Companion to a Lady, or oes 
tend an Invalid, or to wait on two or three Young Ladies. She is competen 


take asituation as Nursery Governess; or in any capacity where menial offices 


will not be required, and where she might meet with a comfortable home. The 
Country would not be objected to. 


Address L. E., at Mrs. Roberts, Berlin Repository, 30, Wigmore Street, 
dish Square. 


ANTED, a Young Man, 
Tailoring and Outfitting—Apply at Samuel Brothers, 
Birmingham, stating last situation, and salary required. 
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